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IF any excuse will avail for adding to the 
many books of addresses on the Seven LMt 
Words J I would urge that these contained in 
this little volume were my last utterance on 
the Passion to the congregation whom I served 
through nearly my entire ministry. Originally 
I had no intention of writing them out, and I 
have at length done so at the repeated request 
of some of those who heard them. Though notes 
taken at the time were put in my hands ^ I have 
not tried to reproduce my exalt language^ which 
has gone beyond recall. 

A tropical sun and the breezes of many seas 
have been my companions as I have prepared 
these pageSy which I now conclude in my new 
home on the first anniversary of the day on 
which the addresses were delivered. They carry 
with them a loving ^yearning look toward happy 
days among a loyal and forbearing people^ upon 
whom may God*s blessing forever rest. 

The motive which prompts the publication 
in this volume of the two sermons forming the 
appendix is obvious. They are conneEkd inti- 
mately with the severing of ties which God 
bound a while since^ and which in His own 
way and time God broke. 

Bishofs Hottsij ManiU^ P, I. 
Good Friday^ 1903. 



PteluDe 

Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord yesus Christy 
the Father of mercies and God of all comfort; who com- 
forteth us in all our affli^fion^ that we may be able to 
comfort them that are in any affii^iony through the com- 
fort wherewith we ourselves are comforted of God. For 
as the sufferings of Christ abound unto uSy even so our 
comfort also aboundeth through Christ. 2 CoR. i, 3-5. 

THE Cross of Christ has an unfailing 
attraction for us in that it touches every 
human life, and ministers to every human 
need. It is a present power, not an echo from 
the past ; it is not an idea let loose to take 
care of itself and find lodgement where it will, 
but a force controlled by the hand of Him 
who transformed it from a means of torture 
and death into the way of consolation and 
life. To-day we are not going to spend our 
time merely in the consideration of an his- 
toric happening and an historic Person. We 
shall look back of course, but we shall reach 
up for present help, for the Cross is a present 
power and the historical Christ is the pre- 
sent Christ, — ^Jesus " the same yesterday, to 
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PteluDe 

day, and for ever." He has ever before Him 
and in Him those human experiences that 
culminated in the Cross. His sympathy is 
instant, and He is ever ready to pour the 
abundance of His strength into our lives. 
We read the inspired story that tells us what 
He waSy that we may know what He is; we 
learn what He thought y that we may know 
what He thinks; the record of what He did 
is valuable because it reveals to us what He 
does. As He lived — that is essentially, in- 
wardly — He lives; as He loved. He loves, 
— "the same yesterday, to day, and for 
ever." He did not fling away His humanity 
after His mortal career on earth had closed, 
but retained it as a sacred thing, as the shrine 
of His experiences among men, as the link 
to bind men to Him. Imbedded in His per- 
sonality, each incident shining as a jewel in 
His memory as an ever present fad:, is the 
history of His life, passion, and death. The 
man Christ Jesus upon whom we look back 
in the tragic story of the crucifixion is He 
to whom we look up. It is all one — what 
He was and what He is : to see Him as He 
was yesterday is to see Him as He is to-day : 
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the God of strength, the God of love. 

We are going to consider Christ in His suf- 
ferings rather than the sufferings of Christ. 
The contemplation of Christ's sufferings 
can easily become a trap for emotional and 
morbid natures to shut men out from Him. 
Too often the preacher has made the Pas- 
sion the centre of interest and the Person of 
Christ the incident, whereas Christ is all in 
all, and the Passion a background throw- 
ing Him into relief. His personality is that 
which must enchain our attention as we try 
to relate ourselves afresh to Him, so that we 
shall receive new strength and hope to take 
up again our lives and our work. 

He is indeed the Strong One. His is the 
only human life of which is recorded no fail- 
ure; there is not a shadow of fault in His 
charafter or a line of defeat in His history. 
So we turn to Him for strength, for life. But 
in this day of strenuous living we are apt to 
lose sight of the tender side of His charac- 
ter. He is God the Consoler as well as God 
the Strengthener. To remember the former 
only is to become sentimental ; to think of 
the latter alone is to become hard and sto- 
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ical. Human life has the double need^ — the 
need of strength and the need of consola- 
tion. These having been given, there should 
emerge that glorious combination of strength 
and tenderness which forms the most win- 
some as well as the most powerful of charac- 
ters. And so what Christ is, man according 
to his measure becomes — s trengthener, con- 
soler; such is his wonderful destiny. We ask 
Christ for strength, that we may give what 
we get to the weak; for consolation, that we 
may extend sympathy to the distressed. 

He is the Consoler, and never was He 
more so than when He was the Sufferer on 
the Cross. We all aim to pass through life 
with a smile on our lips. It is a recognized 
duty that most of the time at any rate we 
should wear our sorrows in the deeps and 
not on the surface of our lives. It is a nice 
courtesy, more than that a delicate consid- 
erateness due our fellows, that every man 
should bear his own burden. But even when 
the face is adorned with gladness, our inner 
world aches with the hidden pains and sor- 
rows. Ofttimes behind a hard-won serenity 
of countenance resides such tragedy, such 
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suffering, as lies beyond the reach of merely 
human aid : indeed what man or woman who 
is trying to live seriously has not an infinite 
need which can be met by nothing short of 
infinite wisdom and sympathy? We must 
turn to Christ as the Consoler if we are to 
continue human, if we are to be saved from 
bitterness and despair with advancing age, 
if we are to' grow in gentleness and thought- 
fulness in our relationship with mankind. 
O Lord, to Thy gift of strength add that of 
consolation. 

Christ the Sufferer is in a special sense 
Christus Consolatory and to-day we approach 
Him as such. His seven last utterances are 
seven points of light, each with a radiance 
and a colour of its own, each a source of con- 
solation in which to find the very balm that 
will suit our special need. He who spoke 
long years ago will speak again as we com- 
memorate the crucifixion, will speak in the 
old terms but with a new application. He 
will not fail us. He is the Prince of Peace, 
and gives to those who seek, that otherwise 
unattainable peace, without which human 
nature withers and dies. 
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Father J forgive them; for they know not what they 
do. S. Luke xxiii, 34. 

OUR memory is filled with the story of 
the Passion as given by the four Evan- 
gelists, and it will not be necessary to re- 
peat it. We shall only refer briefly to the 
events without endeavouring to supplement 
or paraphrase them ; there is a beauty and di- 
redness in the matchless narrative of Holy 
Writ that cannot be improved upon by rhe- 
toric. 

The trial is over, and the journey of pain 
and of patience has been made. At Calvary 
Jesus is met by the ill-direfted but well- 
meaning consolation of the cup that stupe- 
fies; but He will not quench his thirst at the 
expense of the full control of His mental 
faculties. He is stripped and fixed to the 
Cross. As the soldiers complete their task 
of crucifixion, He utters a prayer when we 
would expedt a moan, a prayer which has 
echoed the world through ever since, — "Fa- 
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ther, forgive them ; for they know not what 
they do." 

What consolation in this word for us! 
When human life is at its worst, and uncon- 
trolled passions hold complete sway, Jesus 
sees hope for the poor vidims and prays for 
their redemption. Greater degradation than 
that which surrounded the Cross the world 
has never known. He prays for His mur- 
derers in particular, but after a life of inter- 
cessory prayer one cannot prescribe limits 
to a petition. We learn to pray for the many 
by praying for the one; but a day will break 
when the prayer for one becomes the prayer 
for many. All who share a common need 
come flocking into the shelter of our prayer. 
There is no forbidding them even if we 
would; nor does it detradt from the depth 
or earnestness of the prayer for one. This is 
true of every man who has learned through 
years of watching and years of wrestling 
how to pray ; how much more is it true of 
Christ! Yes, He prayed for His murderers, 
and as He prayed for them a whole world of 
men and women came flowing in a beseech- 
ing tide and flooded His petition. The least 
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transgressor as well as the greatest sought 
and found place there. 

Men want assurance, daily assurance, that 
they are not without hope, that God still 
has a future for them, and here it is. His 
prayer made clear there was hope for the 
worst, and if for the worst, then for all. 
Moreover, Christ's prayer was offered not 
at a time when He could marvel at man's 
faith. He hoped when things were their 
blackest. We can applaud and anticipate 
final success when our fellows are doing their 
best, we can hope for humanity then. But 
Christ hoped when His work of salvation 
seemed a failure and human life was at its 
worst. Even His chosen comrades had de- 
nied and abandoned Him. So, I say, this 
word consoles us, and shines like a beacon 
at moments when new failure, new shame 
has driven us out on the barren waste of de- 
spair.The knowledge that God still hopes for 
us renews hope for ourselves in our hearts. 

But we have been looking back: now 
let us look up. What do we see yonder at 
God's right hand? We see the unchanged, 
unchangeable Jesus making intercession for 
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us, — not with a mere lip intercession, but 
with an intercession in which His full, un- 
blemished humanity speaks and pleads. The 
intercession of our heavenly Advocate is no 
empty cry, no shallow request. It is as effi- 
cacious as it is unceasing, as deep as the love 
of God, as broad as human life. '^ He is able 
to save to the uttermost them that draw nigh 
unto God through Him, seeing He ever 
liveth to make intercession for them.'' He 
who loved His own on earth to the utter- 
most and to the end, loves still with the 
same love. He saves men to the uttermost 
as well as from the uttermost. The best is 
His g^ft for those who have been the worst 
and have drawn near unto God. 

Such is the consolation of the first Word 
from the Cross, — the consolation of know- 
ing beyond perad venture that God has hope 
for us, hope for us now when our sins array 
themselves before our eyes in forbidding 
ranks, hope for us when human hope lies 
paralyzed and all but dead; the consolation 
of the perpetual and availing intercession of 
Christ that stops at asking nothing less than 
God's best. The returning prodigal is not 
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left forgiven^ but naked and sick and alone ; 
as the next word shows, he is saved to the 
uttermost. Sandals are on his feet, the best 
robe on his shoulders, and he has the com- 
radeship of a Father who presses kisses on 
his brow. 

As we receive so must we give. We must 
learn to hope with a steadied larger hope 
for others. Let us cease caging men in an 
evil heredity when the heredity of sonship 
in God is their portion ; let us cease believ- 
ing the latest novel of the decadence that 
piftures society as hopelessly rotten, mak- 
ing a decayed apple-tree the symbol of an 
orchard. Men will become what we hope. 
Hope is not a courtesy, it is a vitalizing 
energy; and it blossoms' into prayer, rich 
foil prayer for others. We must unite our in- 
tercessions with Christ's. Shall we not spend 
in these three hours part of our devotions 
on others ? We will look for the consolation 
of His intercessions; then being consoled, 
we will console. Putting self aside we will 
wrap a robe of hope around those about us 
— the worst as well as the best. 

Let us pray for those who are near to us 
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and touch our lives, and we will find that 
others will also creep under the shadow of 
our prayer. We will pray for great things for 
them, a leaping prayer to Him who saves 
from and to the uttermost. Let us pray 
for the ignorant and the sinning; those who 
have wronged us, or those who we think 
have wronged us; and those whom we have 
wronged. 

ESU, Lord of life and glory, 
Bend from heaven Thy gracious ear ; 
While our waiting souls adore Thee, 
Friend of helpless sinners, hear : 

By Thy mercy. 
Oh, deliver us, good Lord. 

From the depths of nature's blindness, 
From the hardening power of sin, 

From all malice and unkindness. 
From the pride that lurks within, 

By Thy mercy. 
Oh, deliver us, good Lord. 

When temptation sorely presses, 

In the day of Satan's power, 
In our times of deep distresses. 

In each dark and trying hour. 
By Thy mercy. 

Oh, deliver us, good Lord. 



Ci)tf0f 3[ntetce00ton 

When the world around is smiling, 
In the time of wealth and ease, 

Earthly joys our hearts beguiling, 
In the day of health and peace, 

By Thy mercy, 
Oh, deliver us, good Lord. 

In the weary hours of sickness. 
In the times of grief and pain. 

When we feel our mortal weakness, 
When all human help is vain. 

By Thy mercy. 
Oh, deliver us, good Lord. 

In the solemn hour of dying. 

In the awful judgment day. 
May our souls, on Thee relying. 

Find Thee still our hope and stay : 
By Thy mercy. 

Oh, deliver us, good Lord. 

SILENT PRAYER 

OLoRD, we beseech thee^ absolve thy people from 
their offences; that through thy bountiful good-- 
ness we may all be delivered from the bands of those 
sinSy which by our frailty we have committed. Grant 
thisy O heavenly Father^ for Jesus Chrisfs sake^ our 
blessed Lord and Saviour. 
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€U Con0olatton of Pte0ent Peace 
anD amtctpateD 3[op 

Ferily I say unto theey To^ay shalt thou be with Mi 
in Paradise. S. Luke xxiii, 43. 

WE often reverently wonder what meant 
the silences of the Cross. We dwell 
a great deal, and rightly enough, on Christ's 
words, but what of the hours of unbroken 
quiet? Of what was He thinking? Out of 
the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh; 
what Christ thought He said. The words are 
the key to the silences. 

The second Word tells us that during the 
time that had elapsed since He first spoke. 
His mind was on the life of the world to 
come, that new country as yet unexplored 
even by Him, upon the painful threshold of 
which He was now trembling. The prayer of 
the dying robber breaks in on His thoughts, 
thoughts which fit the prayer. With assur- 
ance and swift readiness He responds by 
promising the rest and joy of which He was 
thinking to His companion in suffering. 

A considerable time seems to have elapsed 
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since the first Word, enough for the wonder- 
ful converting power of Christ to work up- 
on the soul of the robber who ultimately be- 
came penitent under its influence. This rob- 
ber, stung by his pain, half intoxicated from 
the drugged cup, was in no condition to be 
moved by spiritual influences at the begin- 
ning. Probably he helped his fellow to taunt 
Jesus at first. Soon, however, the momen- 
tary eflFed of the liquor passed away, and with 
senses rendered acute by suflFering he saw 
quickly and deeply. Unlike his companion, 
he threw open his soul to the subtle power 
breathed forth from the central Figure. 
Touched by His patience, recalling perhaps 
the loving prayer that fell on half deaf ears 
when it was uttered, repentance was more rap- 
idly perfefted than with most men. The con- 
ditions of the Cross made this possible. With 
the majority of us repentance is a slow and 
laborious process ; here it is as swift as it is 
royal. His recorded words contain all the 
elements of that sorrow of soul which is the 
preface to peace and joy. He separates him- 
self from his former companion in sin and 
rebukes him with quiet, selfless dignity. He 
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vindicates the righteousness of Christ and 
bows his spirit in simple faith at the feet of 
the King. His sense of unworthiness allows 
him to ask but little even of a king — only 
that he may not be forgotten. Christ rewards 
his penitence by blessing him with a bene- 
diftion so full that it blesses all ages with its 
consoling touch. "Verily I say unto thee. 
To-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise." 

Hereafter the penitent robber sinks into 
patient silence and meditates on the wealth 
of the promise. 

Our Lord's answer tells us three things : 
( I ) the blessing of forgiveness ; (2) the reality 
of the world to come; (3) the charader of 
that world. 

I . Forgiveness is a great and wonderful 
word containing in its small compass the 
whole story of redemption. And those two 
words "with Me" are its sufficient explana- 
tion. A theology which is fast passing into 
oblivion once stripped it of its royal robes. It 
was a forensic process, a condescension of 
Divine pity, cold and exad, remitting some 
penalty. Christ declares it to be a renewal of 
abundant life by a renewal of the privilege of 
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close fellowship and union with Him. When 
God forgives man He bestows upon him the 
highest honour in His gift. The courtier in 
the outer chambers of the palace feels privi- 
leged ; but the heavenly King bids each pe- 
nitent subjeft come and share his compan- 
ionship — "with Me in Paradise." In the 
first Word our Lord prays for for^veness 
for men; in the second He reveals the char- 
ader of that for which He prayed by mi- 
nistering to the first fruits of his prayer. 

Oh, children of men ! are you taking the 
joy that is offered you, the present joy in all 
its completeness of forgiveness? or are you 
trying to satisfy your appetite with crumbs 
when the whole loaf is yours? Whatever the 
past, God can remit more than you can com- 
mit. And his remission means admission in- 
to his presence. 

a.Therealityof theworldtocome! In this^ 
past year bitter partings and unlooked-for 
sorrows have entered into our lives. Friends 
have gone into new and distant fields of la- 
bour; we have been bereaved as individuals, 
as a parish, as a nation ; and we ought to dwell 
much on the reality of the world to come. 
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It is only when that other world becomes 
more real than this that we can face bereave- 
ment not simply with fortitude, but with 
bounding hope. Christ speaks of Paradise 
with firm assurance ; and of going thither as 
though it might be to Jerusalem or Caper- 
naum. He has been thinking much about it, 
and when He speaks of it to His new-found 
follower His tones carry convidtion so that 
he too rejoices in anticipation of the beau- 
tiful land yonder where he is to be with the 
King. The penitent robber thinks crudely 
no doubt of that new country. To him it is 
a place of physical delight where the wind 
blows through stately palms, and glad riv- 
ers race to the sea over fertile plains. But it 
is real, a land near by. He and his Compan- 
ion, Christ, are but a step away, for they are 
to enter it to-day. 

Our realization of that land at best must 
be crude. But do not let us be afraid of talking 
of Paradise and Heaven z& places. Doubtless 
they are conditions. But the common mind 
does not grasp what is baldly transcendental. 
We must be more or less anthropomorphic, 
we must projedt our ideas of life as we know 
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it beyond the grzve. Nor is there any reason 
to be ashamed of so doing. Christ chose a 
term, " Paradise," suited to the comprehen- 
sion of the man He was dealing with. He 
gave him something concrete, real. The me- 
taphysician might find occasion to cavil at 
the materialism lurking behind the word. 
But Christ used it because it had substance 
for the ex-robber, it was something upon 
which he could exercise a living faith. Look 
up then to that real land where in quiet joy 
dwell your loved ones who have gone before. 
3 . 1 ts chief charaderistic is joyousness. Pa- 
radise is a glad word, fragrant with delight. 
Oh, yes, call it Purgatory if you will, if by 
Purgatory you mean a place where the last 
traces of sin are done away by the bound- 
less tenderness of God. But the souls at rest 
are happy suffering souls; our earliest expe- 
rience there will be to feel the caress of God. 
Paradise is not a prison house of torture; it 
is a palace of joy .The name tells of the Gar- 
den of God where He is the sufficient Food, 
and where the redeemed, transfigured, move 
from strength to strength in endless progress 
toward perfeftion ; a garden where there is 
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fellowship — " wi th Me "; where " angel faces 
smile which we have loved long since and 
lost awhile." A young girl who lay dying 
had thought so much about the fellowship 
in Paradise that others caught her radiant 
belief and sent messages to their friends by 
her: wife to husband, child to parent, mother 
to baby. Messages so multiplied that she 
could not retain all in her memory, but she 
treasured the messages that came from mo- 
thers to their babies. To that dying girl how 
joyous a place was Paradise which long since 
became her home. 

And God wishes Paradise to begin now 
inasmuch as He invites us to be with Him 
now. Soon, sooner than we dream of per- 
haps, we shall be bidden to move out and 
up through the gate of death to join the 
souls at rest. There we shall wait for the fi- 
nal triumph. God speed the day when the 
joys of Paradise shall rise to the still greater 
completeness of Heaven ! for 

....&/ there breaks a yet more glorious day; 
The Saints triumphant rise in bright array; 
The King of Glory passes on His way. 

Alleluia! 
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Let us give thanks for the faithful de- 
parted, — for relatives, friends, and those of 
our parish who have entered into rest. 

OH, what, if we arc Christ's, 
Is earthly shame or loss ? 
Bright shall the crown of glory be 
When we have borne the cross. 

Keen was the trial once. 

Bitter the cup of woe. 
When martyred saints, baptized in blood, 

Christ's sufiFerings shared below. 

Bright is their glory now. 

Boundless their joy above, 
Where, on the bosom of their God, 

They rest in perfeft love. 

Lord, may that grace be ours, 

Like them in faith to bear 
All that of sorrow, grief, or pain 

May be our portion here : 

Enough if Thou at last 

The word of blessing give, 
And let us rest beneath Thy feet, 

Where saints and angels live. 

SILENT PRAYER 
[ 22] 
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WE bless thy holy Name for all thy servants 
departed this life in thy faith and fear; be^ 
seeching thee to give us grace so to follow their good ex^ 
ampleSj that with them we may be partakers of thy 
heavenly kingdom. Grant thisy O Father^ for fesus 
Christ^s sakey our only Mediator and Advocate, 

GRant, we beseech thee^ mercifil Lordy to thy 
faithfiil people pardon andpeace^ that they may 
be cleansed from all their sinSy and serve thee with a 
quiet mind; through yesus Christ our Lord. 
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Woman^ behold thy Son! . • . Behold thy Mother! 

S. John xix, 26, 27. 

AS yet no word of sympathy had been 
±\, uttered for Christ : all sympathy had 
been from Him for others. But at last the 
two from whom H e would most desire an ex- 
pression of sympathy come nigh, — Mary, 
the Lord's mother, and John, the beloved 
disciple; the Virgin and the virgin-souled. 
John had brought her that she might be 
near her Son. Perhaps just now the rabble 
had begun to disperse and the Cross could 
be reached easily. At any rate they are close 
enough to catch words spoken from the 
Cross as they stand in silent sympathy gaz- 
ing at Him. He sees and recognizes their 
pain. But He has consolation for them, the 
consolation of new responsibility: "Wo- 
man, behold thy Son! . . . Behold thy Mo- 
ther ! And from that hour that disciple took 
her to his own home." The mute sympathy 
shown by the two as they stood near by calls 
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out His responsive sympathy, and He binds 
them together in a new relationship for their 
mutual comfort and support. Christ estab- 
lishes this close kinship. He whose earliest 
thought was of His home duties ; He thinks 
in His last hour of His mother, and gives 
her into the safe-keeping of His friend. 

Is it not a consolation to us that when 
the Son of God became Man, it was as the 
Son of Man ? He entered into the world 
along the beaten track, taking His place as 
a child in the family, as a patriot in the na- 
tion, exhibiting to us how to live in the 
common relations of daily life. He was sub- 
jed to his parents in the humble life of the 
Nazareth home. Of Jewish blood. He con- 
fined His labours to His own country and 
people, only touching incidentally the vast 
world beyond. By deliberate choice He lim- 
ited the range of His human experience, and 
through the narrowness of the conditions 
into which He thus entered. He reached the 
widest possible sweep. 

I. From the manger to the Cross He 
declares to us the sandity and opportunity 
of family life. Cherish therefore the ties of 
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home. They are the greatest and grandest 
things in the world. When they arc broken 
by the inevitable separations that are the 
common lot, by calls to far-ofF duty and by 
the stern summons of death, you will look 
back with aching heart on the occasions you 
let slip of being tender and of anticipating 
the wants of those you love. God gives you 
a holy trust; accept it, and faithfully meet 
its obligations; realize your blessings now 
while they are in your control. The time 
will come when you will have only a mem- 
ory of home life. May it be a happy one ! 
For you cannot reclaim the past; the oppor- 
tunity that through selfishness, or indiflFer- 
ence, or thoughtlessness has slipped away is 
gone forever. There is no pang keener than 
that of mourning negledbed opportunities of 
tenderness at home. To those of us from 
whom the opportunity has gone it is only 
left to pray God to open another hereafter, 
that in the higher life we may spring to fulfil 
the duty left undone here. It is a consolation 
to think that we may be permitted beyond 
the grave to serve first of all those whom 
we wounded or negledled here on earth. 
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2. For thirty years our Lord counted the 
home a large enough sphere for His adtiv- 
ities. When He ceased to live in the family 
and to serve it. He served that develop- 
ment of the family which we call the nation. 

Two things lay a supreme claim upon 
us, the family and the nation, the latter be- 
ing second only to the former: the nation 
is but the family writ large. That which cor- 
responds to filial love in the home is termed 
patriotism in the nation. The one leads to 
the other. The best citizens are the truest 
sons. Now Christ was a patriot. Look at His 
title as He hangs on the cross : " Jesus of 
Nazareth, the King of the Jews." To 
the last He served the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel, though He longed to touch 
with compassionate hand the yearning Gen- 
tile world. So loyal was He to the people 
of His blood that, in spite of the fad that 
His self-chosen title, the Son of Man, in- 
dicated His relation to all mankind. His 
followers strove to claim Him as the spe- 
cial property of a few. St. Paul spent a life- 
time trying to make men realize that Jew 
and Greek, bond and free, had equal rights, 
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equal claims, in Christ Jesus. It was hard for 
them to understand how one could be loyal 
to one's own nation without despising other 
nations. 

Christ was indeed the universal man. He 
alone had the right to say, " My country is 
the world, and all mankind my country- 
men." But He claimed this right by means 
of home and country. At the beginning you 
can best, you can only, serve your country 
by serving your family; then later you will 
awake to the gladness of serving the world 
by being a loyal citizen of your country. 
Two characteristics marked our Lord's pa- 
triotism and separated it from what had gone 
before, lifting aU patriotism to a new level 
of beauty and perfeftion. (a) His love of 
His own nation was illustrative of His love 
for all peoples as well as the means of creat- 
ing and maintaining it. (F) He loved the 
Jews not for what they had been or were, 
but for what they were capable of becoming 
and ought to be. 

(a) Christ's national love was not exclu- 
sive. The Jew of old emphasized his love 
for his own race by an uncompromising ha- 
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tred of the outside world. Whereas Christ's 
love of His chosen people was an index tell- 
ing of His love for the whole human race 
of every kindred and tongue. In our day we 
need such a pattern of patriotism, for the 
old Jewish spirit lingers. National self-ap- 
plause is as ill-bred and vulgar as personal 
conceit, — and doubly so when the deficien- 
cies of other countries are exhibited as a foil 
for our own imagined perfeiftion. Spread- 
eagleism is a sin as well as a vulgarity. 
Amongst us, too, frequently it is consid- 
ered necessary to hate a competitive nation 
or to foster those race prejudices, the roots 
of which are buried deep in the past, in or- 
der to display what we deem an adequate 
degree of patriotism. Never was there a 
more deadly or dangerous fallacy. Just as 
well might we argue that in order to exhibit 
filial love and true devotion to our family, 
it behooves us to hate every other family 
in town. The law of equal love applies to the 
broad stretches of life as exadingly as in 
personal ethics. It is a principle of profound 
importance that we should love our neigh- 
bour nations as ourselves; that we should 
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render them rich service, when necessity re- 
quires at cost to ourselves. It is not the 
"peace conference" or the amenities of dip- 
lomatic relations that will bind together all 
nations in unity and concord, but rather the 
growth of that higher patriotism that learns 
to look with disinterested eyes on the con- 
cerns of other countries as though they were 
its own, that would blush to secure an advan- 
tage for itself at the cost of wounding the 
life of a foreign state, that would not hesitate 
to be generous to a people in weakness and 
need, be the sacrifice that is entailed never so 
great. When the common people, who are 
the nation, foster the spirit of international 
sympathy, then, and only then, can we hope 
for international peace. 

(i) Again, Christ's patriotism protested 
against the slavish adherence to tradition 
that coiled around the Jewish nation until its 
deepest life was extind. He coveted for His 
people freedom, daring in ventures untried, 
in fields unwon. We know how in Church 
life the letter killeth. It is equally true in the 
life of the State. If the literal use of the Bible 
means death to the Spirit, much more does 
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the literal use of the greatest 
ever framed involve death to the State that 
gave it birth. Better were it to have no Con- 
stitution than to have a good one and to wor- 
ship it. The Magi without a Bible were richer 
than the Pharisees with the law and the pro- 
phets. Christian patriotism reverences the 
past, but tunes its life to the future. It lingers 
fondly over its traditions; but will not con- 
sent to become a slave to them. It meets pre- 
sent needs with conscience and mind alert 
to use what the situation demands. Some 
of our most prominent statesmen trusted 
the written Constitution, but not the gov- 
ernment of and by the people: they trusted 
the men of yesterday and their work, but 
not those of their own generation. That is, 
they believed in and loved their country for 
what it had been and not for what it might 
become. True patriotism believes that God 
holds the nation in His hand to-day not less 
than yesterday, and guides and controls its 
destiny from moment to moment. When 
clouds of national misfortune lower, when 
novel and grave perplexities vex the soul, 
when the ship of State is called upon to set its 
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sails in foreign seas, it is then that the true 
patriot trusts his fellow citizens most, and 
holds himself ready according to his capa- 
city and opportunity to serve his country 
with willing hands and hopeful heart. Christ 
peers into the souls of men, even into the 
darkest corners, and draws pearls therefrom : 
in the Samaritan woman, in publicans and 
sinners. He discerns potential saintliness. At 
the darkest moment in Jewish national his- 
tory he perceives its greatest opportunity. 
He has ever in His mind what they may be- 
come, the spiritual masters of the world. It is 
only on the eve of His death that He shuts 
the doorof opportunity to His nation when 
it refuses His last offer. The Jews prefer self- 
ish exclusiveness to universal service. Their 
self-chosen penalty is national disintegra- 
tion and conspicuous impotence, — the ulti- 
mate doom of every self-centred nation. 

May God plant deep family affedion and 
Christian patriotism in our land, so that we 
may love not merely with our emotions, but 
with our energies, and see and use all our 
opportunities in home and State. May those 
who are already aftive aspire to a still wider 
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reach of filial and patriotic love toward which 
to move. 

Let us pray for our families and for our 
Nation. 

T the cross her station keeping 
Stood the mournful mother weeping, 
Where He hung, the dying Lord ; 
For her soul of joy bereaved, 
Bowed with anguish deeply grieved. 
Felt the sharp and piercing sword. 

Oh, how sad and sore distressed 
Now was she, that mother blessed 

Of the sole-begotten One ; 
Deep the woe of her affliftion, 
When she saw the crucifixion 

Of her ever-glorious Son, 

Who, on Christ's dear mother gazing. 
Pierced by anguish so amazing, 

Born of woman, would not weep ? 
Who, on Christ's dear mother thinking. 
Such a cup of sorrow drinking. 

Would not share her sorrows deep ? 

For His people's sins chastised. 
She beheld her Son despised. 

Scourged, and crowned with thorns 
entwined ; 
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Saw Him then from judgment taken, 
And in death by all forsaken, 
Till His spirit He resigned. 

Jesu, may her deep devotion 
Stir in me the same emotion, 

Fount of love, Redeemer kind ; 
That my heart fresh ardor gaining. 
And a purer love attaining. 

May with Thee acceptance find. 

SILENT PRAYER 

GRant, O Lordy that whosoever are joined toge^ 
ther in the holy estate ofAfatrimonyj may faith" 
fiilly perform and keep the vow and covenant between 
them madey and may remain in perfect love together 
unto their livei end. 

OLoRD, our heavenly Father J the high and mighty 
Ruler of the universe^ who dost from thy throne 
behold all the dwellers upon earth ; Most heartily we 
beseech thee^ with thy favour to behold and bless thy ser- 
vant The President of the United States, and all 
others in authority ; and so replenish them with the grace 
of thy Holy Spirit^ that they may always incline to thy 
willj and walk in thy way. Endue them plenteously 
with heavenly gifts; grant them in health and pro- 
sperity long to live; and finally y after this life^ to attain 
everlasting joy and felicity; through Jesus Christ our 

Lord. r - 1 
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My Gody my Gody why didst Thou forsake Me? 

S. Matt, xxvii, 46.' 

WE can only approach to an under- 
standing of this word. A deep dark- 
ness has fallen upon the land. Nature, her- 
self a suffering thing, is used to suffering. 
But before this spedacle of hideous misun- 
derstanding, cruelty and injustice, she veils 
herself in darkness, as though to emphasize 
the sorrowful fad: that the only unsympa- 
thetic creature when the Son of God was dy- 
ing, was man, made in God's image. His son. 
During the hours in which the sun with- 
held his shining, Christ's soul was clouded 
as never before in His experience. This is not 
the first time that depression and sorrow of 
spirit have laid a heavy hand on Him. He has 
been always a man of sorrows and acquaint- 
ed with grief. He has explored almost with 
eagerness the darkest corners of human ex- 
perience, and fought those spiritual enemies 

' Margin, R. T. 
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which try to destroy life with the weapons 
of discouragement, trepitude and despair. 
Oneach occasion — in thewildemess^on the 
mountain top, in Gethsemane — He has con- 
quered. Now the vidlories of the past rise up 
to bless Him and to come to His rescue, as 
deep waters engulf Him and the flood swal- 
lows Him up. For three hours — the kind of 
hours that must have seemed like centuries 
— He waited for the storm that bowed his 
soul to hell to sweep by, trusting that sooner 
or later the light of heaven would come to 
His relief. But not until he was on the very 
verge of death did the clouds break, as a cry 
that was at once the means and token of his 
release, a wondering, pained cry, pierced 
heaven: "My God, my God, why didst 
Thou forsake Me?" In its presence the hu- 
man mind at first is shocked — is this a fit- 
ting cry for the lips of God's Son? — then 
bafHed ; but at last our eyes become accus- 
tomed to the gloom that shrouds the mys- 
tery and we see a part, only a part, yet enough 
to make us bow our heads in reverence be- 
fore it. 

This strange exclamation of the dying 
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Lord tells us that the purest life is not ex- 
empt from the most devastating inner grief, 
and that spiritual conflid; thickens with ad- 
vancing years. We must not fall into the mis- 
take of thinking that after a while we will 
fight our way clear, that the toil of the up- 
ward climb will cease while life on earth lasts. 
From first to last we must be warriors ; the 
road winds up the hill all the way, nor is it 
any mark of displeasure on the part of God 
toward us if our bitterest experiences come 
toward the end of our mortal career. Doubt, 
depression, fear, may hedge us in at any 
moment and rob us of that joyous freedom 
that we claim as our Christian heritage. 
Christ did nothing to merit punishment, 
but because He entered the human family 
and lived in accord with God's will He was 
wounded with our stripes, and the moment 
of His supreme triumph was a moment of 
shadows and suffering. Our destiny cannot 
be essentially different from His, for He 
is our elder brother. He lived the sample 
Christian life. It must be quieting to our anx- 
ieties when we approach some fresh trouble 
to remember that He went through it all 
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and came out unscathed — nay, came out 
with the honour and glory that He found 
lying hidden beneath the shadows which 
enfolded Him. If toward the close of life 
joy flies, if we seem to break away from our 
anchorage and are tossed by seething waves 
on an untried sea, we shall find consola- 
tion in the knowledge that we are sharing 
Christ's experience, with whom all was well 
when all seemed lost. The mystery of lives 
shattered in their prime by disease or dis- 
aster is solved by the charader of Christ's 
last experiences. 

Sayest thou then to all who will to hearten — 

* The saint* s star grows not dinty 

^But still through clouds that climb and deeps that 

darken 
*Is visible to hiniy — 

^ Still when the sunset comes^ He taketh order 

* To whom the right belongs 

* To send His own away across the border 
^ Silver ly and with songs*? 

Nay! God prepares His Kings for coronation 
Not as might you or /, 
And being wondrous^ works His preparation 
For Kingship wondrously. 
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Not always in the triumph of the sainting 
That which our hearts expeSl* 
Tearfully y roughly y doubtingly^ and fainting^ 
How many saints eledf 

Pass out from hence within the lifted curtain; — 
Roughly into the smooth^ 
Doubtfully into the forever certain^ 
The circumfulgent truth ! 

Tearfiillyy tearfulfyy becoming tearless 

When trouble ^s all but o^er^ 

Fainting when well they might at last be fearless 

Seeing they touch the shore; 

Questioning hard by the school unemulous 
Where half our questions ceascy 
Scarcely a bowshot off their bedsy and tremulous 
Upon the verge of peace; 

Head drooping just before the crown is fitted^ 
Eyes dim at break of day ^ 
Feet walking feebly through the meadows wetted 
With April— into May? 

Those three hours of gloom-bound silence 
were hours of spiritxial conflid. Faith was 
exercising its highest function, clinging to 

' Tenebra^ by Archbishop Alexander. 
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God unaided by any other faculty. As an arm 
of fire striking across an Egyptian night 
the releasing cry went forth. It was the final 
blow in a royal battle. 

You and I live our lives only for half they 
are worth." Man partly is and wholly hopes 
to be." When Jesus came to live as man, 
He lived it so thoroughly that he touched 
it at its farthest boundary. Its heights and 
its depths were explored so that when He 
had finished there was nothing left to en- 
dure, nothing to discover. His pain, like his 
joy, is not to be understood because He 
alone of the human race went through it. 
We can truly know only what we have gone 
through: community of experience is ne- 
cessary for perfeft sympathy. During those 
hours of darkness Christ was in a purgatory 
of pain — our purgatory into which He, 
without spot or blemish, entered, cleansing 
us. "With His stripes we are healed." At 
that moment the full weight of human sin, 
sin that was not His own and yet for that 
very reason all the more His own, pressed 
His soul down into hell. 

Christ was a sin-bearer from the begin- 
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ning. We can see the process dimly. At first 
as a gentle, spotless child, just waking to 
consciousness, He saw the small deficien- 
cies in the home life, for there were no char- 
adiers in the family at Nazareth save His 
that were not more or less incomplete and 
faulty. Do you remember the first time you 
were compelled to look upon the sin of a 
companion, such a sin as you had not even 
dreamed of? Oh, the shame, the pain of it! 
You feel it now as you recall that long dis- 
tant experience. It seemed as though it were 
your own sin; it clung to you and defiled 
you ; it disturbed your dreams and greeted 
you in the morning as a mountain of sor- 
row — you had no idea that the world could 
be so wicked. 

Well, this was what Christ went through, 
for He was in all points like as we are, ac- 
tual sin excepted. His was the ordinary ex- 
perience of life: little by little He came in- 
to touch with the vices and crimes of men. 
Each fresh revelation of shame made Him 
more truly the Sin-bearer, for so great was 
His sympathy, so sensitive His love, that 
each sin rested on His soul as though it 
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had been His own. No wonder that He 
joined the throng at Jordan and was bap- 
tized. His delicate conscience had the heav- 
iest burden of all the multitude who sought 
the Baptist's ministrations. A parent enters 
into his child's public shame as if it were 
his own — it is his own, though he is with- 
out guilt. The grief of it, the pain of it, is 
more the father's than the son's. So we can 
comprehend how Christ gathered into His 
spotless life the sins of humanity ; and the 
consequence He accepts, — the hiding of 
God's face. From experience too we under- 
stand how the evil-doing of others can dis- 
turb our peace with God. Sometimes when 
a dear one has gone far wrong, night de- 
scends and the darkness is impenetrable : all 
we can do is to trust and wait. Yes, after 
all, that agonized cry from the Cross is not 
shrouded in unintelligible mystery, a bur- 
den on the shoulders of naked faith: the 
common human experience, His and ours, 
leads us a short distance at least toward an 
understanding of it. 

When in penitence for sin our souls are 
oppressed with a darkness that can change 
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wholesome sorrow into a diseased and mor- 
bid brooding, or when because of our re- 
peated failures and disappointments we skirt 
the valley of despair almost ready to give 
up the fight, our hope is in the present 
consolation and support of the Sin-bearer. 
His sympathy abides; He knows the pain 
of depression — is there any greater? — and 
comforts us by ministering to our need out 
of His own vidorious, but at the same time 
suffering experience. From the depths of 
the abyss He sounded — the abyss of a 
world's shame — He speaks to us. There is 
no human grief so deep, no human pain so 
extreme, that Christ does not speak up to 
us as from a still more profound experience 
of suflFering. Sympathy never comes from 
above, always from beneath : it knows the 
whole story, and more. It is a rock that 
rises to meet our sinking feet. What surer 
word of cheer than that which says : " I 
know it all : have been through it and more. 
God did not fail me. Nor will He fail you 
now." It is thus that the Vidor's vidoryis 
shared with others who are still in the thick 
of the battle. 
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What consolation then, I say, to know 
that Christ has endured to the very limit, 
that the world of evil has exhausted itself 
on Him to no purpose other than its own 
discomfiture! It has no weapon to wield 
that He has not shattered, no pain to inflid 
which He has not conquered by undergoing 
it, no woe to mete out that He has not en- 
riched Himself from. Christ has stored up a 
wealth of sympathy commensurate with hu- 
man need, so that we can afford to wait, at 
least without dismay or confusion, even in 
the presence of seeming abandonment. " O 
Lord, in Thee have I trusted : let me never 
be confounded." 

Let us pray that God will sustain us, con- 
sole us, rescue us in those hours of depres- 
sion and loneliness that may be ahead of us. 
Let us pray for our fellows whose lives are 
clouded by doubt, perplexity and despair. 

O Sacred Head surrounded 
By crown of piercing thorn ! 
O bleeding Head, so wounded, 

Reviled and put to scorn ! 
Death's pallid hue comes o'er Thee, 
The glow of life decays, 
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Yet angel-hosts adore Thee, 
And tremble as they gaze. 

I see Thy strength and vigor, 

All hditig in the strife, 
And death with cruel rigor, 

Bereaving Thee of life ; 
O agony and dying ! 

O love to sinners free ! 
Jesu, all grace supplying, 

Oh, turn Thy face on me. 

In this, Thy bitter Passion, 

Good Shepherd, think of me 
With Thy most sweet compassion. 

Unworthy though I be : 
Beneath Thy cross abiding 

Forever would I rest. 
In Thy dear love confiding. 

And with Thy presence blest. 

Be near when I am dying ; 

Oh, show Thy cross to me : 
And to my succor flying. 

Come, Lord, and set me free. 
These eyes, new faith receiving, 

From Jesus shall not move ; 
For he, who dies believing. 

Dies safely through Thy love. 

SILENT PRAYER 
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P^ALM cxxx. Dc profundis 

OUT of the deep have I called unto thee^ O Lord : 
Lardj hear my voice. 

O let thine ears consider well the voice rfmy conn 
plaint. 

IfthoUy Lardy wilt be extreme to mark what is done 
amissy O Lordj who may abide it ? 

For there is mercy with thee ; therefore shalt thou 
be feared. 

Hook for the Lord; my soul doth wait for him; in 
his word is my trust. 

My soulfleeth unto the Lord^ before the morning 
watch; I say^ before the morning watch, 

O Israely trust in the Lord; for with the Lord 
there is mercyy and with him is plenteous redemption. 

And he shall redeem Israel from all his sins, 

IN the midst of life we are in death ; of whom may 
we seek for succour y but ofthecy O Lordy who for 
our sins art justly displeased? 

Tety O Lord God most hofyy O Lord most mightyy 
holy and most merciful Savioury deliver us not in^ 
to the bitter pains of eternal death. 

Thou knowesty Lordy the secrets of our hearts ; shut 
not thy merciful ears to our prayer ; but spare usy 
Lord most holyy O God most mightyy O holy and mer-- 
cifiil Savioury thou most worthy Judge eternaly suf- 
fer us noty at our last hour y for any pains of deathy 
to fall from thee, 
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/ thirst. S. John xix, 25. 

ONLY a few moments before death our 
Lord thinks of bodily needs. A theo- 
rist would say that on the verge of the grave, 
the cravings of an exhausted and tortured 
nature would be of no account to a right- 
eous man. His mind would be set on the new 
day that was about to dawn : he would prob- 
ably ignore the last demands of the physical 
part of his being for momentary relief. That 
is theory. The &ft is that when the Son of 
Righteousness was deep in the valley of the 
shadow. He held His body to be an integral 
portion of His personality, to be attended to 
and cared for in its legitimate demands. 

How this contradids the contention of 
certain modern idealists who maintain that 
the body is ultimately of no account, that it 
is to the true self only what a glove is to the 
hand, that its troubles are figments of the 
imagination, and that there is no resurrec- 
tion of the flesh ! 
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But it is neither by ignoring the body and 
relegating it with its aches and pains to the 
category of things unreal, nor by "medical 
materialism " throwing our full weight on the 
triumphs of science, that we can best com- 
bat physical ills and achieve physical well- 
being. When faith accepts science and science 
accepts &ith, each viewing the other as a po- 
tent force over disease, there will be won such 
vidories over sickness and frailty as to-day 
are only happy dreams. The human body, 
as our Lord attests, is a holy thing; it is a 
necessary part of personality, here and here- 
after; without it man is not wholly man. It 
has its legitimate needs here, — needs which 
must be ministered to up to the last. 

How truly human is our Lord ! He is the 
Son of God, but also and just as completely 
the Son of Man. He is susceptible to all 
human experience — His soul to anguish 
through others' sins. His mind to the lash- 
ings (though impotent) of doubt. His body 
to pain. He is natural, i.e. He ads out hu- 
man life under human conditions to the very 
end, and responds to the innocent cravings 
pf His flesh. "I thirst." He refused the 
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draught that would benumb His faculties, 
but looked and gently asked for relief in His 
fierce thirst. And in so doing He excites us 
to a new recognition of the duty of helping 
physical need in our fellows. His cry awoke 
quick-footed Pity, who with fertile energy 
fixed the wetted sponge to the reed and 
sprang to his succour. Mary and John have 
bathed His human soul in the refreshing 
stream of their sympathy; and now His im- 
plied request for something to relieve His 
parched lips, brings a response from an un- 
known, unnamed friend. Let us fill in the 
hiatus and give him a worthy name ; let it 
be Human Compassion. 

Our Lord's thirst stands as the symbol of 
the whole realm of pain. Thirst was the typ- 
ical pain of the Cross; and in that the Cross 
was chosen by Christ to be His portion, this 
torturing thirst was part of His voluntary 
suffering. 

There are two kinds of pain in human 
experience, the pain that is inevitable and 
the pain that is chosen. First there is the 
unerring, exafting, unavoidable suffering 
which you cannot escape. However cunning 
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or fleet-footed you may be, sooner or later 
bereavement, sickness, death will come: it 
will arrive when it is due; each dark-vis- 
aged assailant is a plain h& of a rational uni- 
verse, and must be seriously reckoned with. 
You must become either its viftim or its vic- 
tor; if you fail to face and conquer it to the 
enrichment of your charafter, it will harden 
and impoverish your soul. It is difficult to 
bear pain of any sort, and as I think of the 
days of suffering which lie ahead, I know 
that unless God abides with me, when the 
storm breaks I shall perish. 

But the pain which is most of all typified 
by the Cross and its charaderistic torture 
of thirst is not the pain that is inevitable ; 
rather is 'it that which is chosen. By this I 
do not mean that our Lord ever chose suf- 
fering because it was suffisring, as though it 
had some inherent virtue, or as though the 
Father found delight in the spedtacle of one 
of His creatures in pain. What He did do 
was to lay His life along a course which, if 
it led to a lofty goal, led to it by the lad- 
der of the Cross. Whenever a man chooses 
something high, he chooses a cross. Because 
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Christ chose the highest vocation, the voca- 
tion of Saviour, at the same time He chose 
ihe Cross, i. e. the hardest cross that the world 
can know. He knew the cost which His 
choice involved; He knew that if he was to 
save others. Himself He could not save. 
The pain of the Saviour was the pain which 
only refined, sensitive natures can experi- 
ence. Capacity for righteousness or for ser- 
vice entails capacity for suffering; and the 
higher you rise the larger the capacity, until 
you reach the perfeftion of our Lord, which 
touches the outermost bounds of human 
possibility. 

Now it is fatally easy to avoid the pain 
which is typified by the Cross. He who keeps 
his nature coarse, defending it from refin- 
ing influences, will move serenely , smilingly 
through stretches of life which a highly de- 
veloped charafter can traverse only at the 
cost of bleeding feet and shuddering soul. 
The impenitent robber plunged hilariously, 
blasphemingly into the pain that helped to 
break the heart of the Saviour. The soul 
that claims for itself the refinements of the 
Incarnation, that not merely tries to avoid 
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what is wrong, but to discern between the 
good and the less good, that searches daily 
for new and hitherto unrevealed aspeds of 
Christian living, — such a soul ipso faSo 
courts the pain of the Cross. Every call to 
Christ is a call to suffering. It must be so. 
God has erefted crosses between us and the 
ideal to keep desecrating, unprepared hands 
from soiling the prize or misusing it, as we 
surely would if we grasped it too early. But 
each seeming obstacle proves to be an aid if 
we are patient, and by its help we mount to 
the joy and fi-eedom of the ideal. 

What a consolation that Christ was so 
truly one with us, that He, too, "though 
he was a Son, yet learned obedience by the 
things which he suflFered ! " We would have 
a right to conclude that we had made some 
fatal mistake when, after trying to do right, 
we were to meet with nothing but rebufl^ 
and failure, were it not that the Son of God 
has afted out before our eyes the complete 
experience, and taught us how we court pain 
when we woo an ideal. Not a few fell by 
the wayside because they have never learned 
this elementary lesson of Christianity. We 
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are caught in the splendour of some vision; 
we spring to claim it for our own, and im- 
mediately a hostile army confronts us. 

ffn%ere we looked for crowns to fall 
We find the tug*s to comey — that *s all. 

At such a moment we need the experience 
of our Lord to lean upon. The servant 
ought to be content to be as his Master. 
Our consolation is that if every call to Christ 
and his righteousness is a call to suffering, 
the converse is equally true — every call to 
suffering is a call to Christ, a promotion, an 
invitation to come up higher. 

Let us then be brave Christians, not fal- 
tering before new pain, not turned aside be- 
cause the Cross blocks the way to achieve- 
ment; for the call to suffer is a call to win 
as well. "The God of all grace, who called 
you unto his eternal glory in Christ, after 
that ye have suffered a little while, shall 
himself perfeft, stablish, strengthen you. 
To him be the dominion for ever and ever. 
Amen." Let us pray for all sufferers in 
mind, body or estate; especially for those 
who are suffering for righteousness' sake, 
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and for such as are striving to set up new 
and ever higher standards. 

ART thou weary, art thou languid, 
^ Art thou sore distrest ? 
^^Come to Me," saith One, '^and coming, 
Be at rest." 

Hath He marks to lead me to Him, 

If He be my guide? 
^^In His feet and hands are wound-prints. 
And His side." 

Is there diadem, as monarch. 

That His brow adorns ? 
"Yea, a crown, in very surety. 
But of thorns." 

IfIfindHim,if IfoUow, 
What His guerdon here ? 
"Many a sorrow, many a labor. 
Many a tear." 

If I still hold closely to Him, 

What hath He at last ? 
"Sorrow vanquished, labor ended, 
Jordan past.** 

If I ask Him to receive me. 

Will He say me nay ? 
"Not till earth, and not till heaven 
Pass away." 
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Finding, following, keeping, struggling, 

Is He sure to bless ? 
Saints, apostles, prophets, martyrs, 
Answer, « Yes." 

SILENT PRAYER 

THAT // may please thee to succour j helpy and 
comfort^ all who are in danger^ necessity^ and 
tribulation; 

We beseech thee to hear uSy good Lord. 

That it may please thee to preserve all who travel 
by land or by water ^ all women in the perils of child- 
birth j all sick persons J and young children; and to 
show thy pity upon all prisoners and captives; 

We beseech thee to hear uSj good Lord, 

That it may please thee to defend^ and provide fory 
the fatherless children^ and widows^ and all who are 
desolate and oppressed; 

We beseech thee to hear uSy good Lord. 

WE humbly beseech thee^ O Father^ mercifully 
to look upon our infirmities; andy for the glory 
of thy Namey turn from us all those evils that we 
most justly have deserved; andgranty that in all our 
troubles we may put our whole trust and confidence in 
thy mercyy and evermore serve thee in holiness and 
pureness of livingy to thy honour and glory; through 
our only Mediator and Advocatey yesus Christ our 
Lord. 
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// is finished. S. John xix, 30. 

THIS IS not a cry of relief, but of joy. 
The Word is expressive of that spir- 
itual gladness whose flame burns brightest 
oftentimes when adversity is the companion 
of our bosom. Life is not all pain ; joys are 
scattered up and down the whole of life's 
pathway. Enduring joy will shine out even 
in the shadow of the Cross. If our Lord 
speaks of losing life for His sake and the 
Gospel's, in the same breath He speaks 
also of keeping it to life eternal. He who has 
learned his lesson aright turns the full flood 
of suffering as it comes to him upon the 
meaner, lower part of his nature; in so doing 
he relieves the higher part so that it at once re- 
joices in a larger freedom. The higher is glad 
because the lower has been made sorry. You 
cannot discipline your adhial self without 
caressing your ideal self. So it happens that 
side by side with the cry of pain comes the 
cry of triumph : " I thirst" — " It is finished." 
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He does not say: ^'It is ended; it is all 
over and I am relieved." But after having 
scanned His career with that infallible accu- 
racy which belongs to the last hours of con- 
sciousness. His verdift is that everything 
has been done that was to be done. The 
purpose of His life has been achieved. Can 
you conceive of any fuller gladness than 
that? His first recorded word is that He 
must be busy about the things of His 
Father. As a little lad He set His purpose 
before His face, and in after life He never 
wavered. To do God's will was His duty, 
— that which He was bound to do; and His 
meat, — that which He was hungry to do. So 
that now when the splendour of it rushes like 
a flood of sunlight into His soul, He rises 
to a joy comparable to that of the Transfigu- 
ration when, for the moment, the beauty 
hid the pain of self-sacrifice. Once again, at 
the close of life, when pain's last blow has 
been delivered and His every faculty is 
shivering under its shock, joy bursts in tri- 
umphant. This is the joy which, when it 
becomes our portion, no man taketh from 
us even though the shield, the sword, and 
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the batde try to rob us with merciless as- 
saults. It is the joy that comes direft from 
and is held in place by the hand of God. 
Our Lord's life, which began with the joy 
of boundless promise, closed with the joy 
of promise fulfilled. 

It is hard to conceive of a work that is so 
far above criticism as to be flawless in the 
sight of God. Only the self-sufficient are 
fully satisfied as they view a concluded task. 
The talented and great always see a gulf be- 
tween what they strove to do and what they 
really accomplished. Herbert Spencer's pa- 
thetic preface to the last volume of his " Syn- 
thetic Philosophy" is an illustration of this. 
"At length," he says, "the end is reached. 
Doubtless in earlier days some exultation 
would have resulted ; but as age creeps on 
feelings weaken, and now my chief pleasure 
is in my emancipation. Still there is satis- 
faftion in the consciousness that losses, dis- 
couragements, and shattered health have not 
prevented me from fulfilling the purpose of 
my life." 

He ended, he did not finish his work; 
and the only solace that came to him was 
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the sads&dion due to loyalty to his early 
purpose. 

This is what will happen to you and to 
me. Our lives are incomplete now, and at 
best will be relatively but little more com- 
plete when we come to die. If we develop in 
charader we shall realize more acutely then 
than now the immensity of our defidendes. 
Where can we turn for comfort but to Him 
who fulfilled His duty to the last jot and 
tittle ? Out of the abundance of His com- 
pleteness we can draw to fill up what is lack- 
ing in us. If it is consequent on the unity 
of life that the sin of one can taint a whole 
race, it is equally true that the righteousness 
of One can vitalize the world of men, that 
the perfedion of One can complete all. He 
stands by each one of us at our life's task as 
a master workman stands beside his pupils. 
A touch here and another there from His 
hand makes all the difference between com- 
pleteness and incompleteness. 

A while since an afflidted friend sent me 
one of those home-made tokens of affeftion 
that are valuable above gold and silver. 
" Here," she said, "is a bit of sea-weed I ga- 
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work which I send as an Easter greeting. 
Humble enough as far as my own part in 
it goes, but — God did the rest." Man's lit- 
tle and God's much hand in hand, the won- 
der and the magnitude of the latter more 
than compensating for the modest propor- 
tions of the former ! What consolation to 
know that it is part of God's joy to do the rest 
when we have done our best. Through and 
in Him we make real the duty up to its ideal. 
Lying behind that measure of success which 
we are capable of achieving must be the same 
diredive and motive power that enabled our 
Lord to say at the end, " It is finished." We 
must know God's will and do it. What is 
God's will concerning you ? What does God 
mean you to do that no one else can do? 
Find out — first in the large, and then day 
by day in detail. You have gifts of opportu- 
nity, of talent, of capacity for service which 
cannot be duplicated, any more than a leaf 
from yonder tree can have its perfeft coun- 
terpart. Your first duty is to ask God what 
He wants of you and your endowments. 
But how are we to find out ? The voices 
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that speak within are numerous, confusing, 
and even contradiftory. The only way to 
discover is to ask God. He is a Father, and 
a father will not refuse to tell that which 
most of all he desires his child to know. I 
do not say this in the spirit of reckless mys- 
ticism that creates a visionary, impraftical 
charadter. I am profoundly conscious of the 
difficulty of ascertaining God's will ; in its 
more delicate shadings, after we mount above 
the broad field of common morals and face 
the uplands of the spiritual life, it is far 
harder to discern it than to do it when it has 
disclosed itself. But, to change the simile, 
the little shallop of human personality was 
made to float on the great sea of God's, 
eternal purpose. It is safe nowhere else. If 
we patiently trim our sails, in due time the 
breath of God's Spirit will lay its firm but 
gentle pressure upon them, and waft us along 
the course of our appointed destiny. I am 
disposed to think that the common fault con- 
sists not in the failure of men to ask God to 
reveal His will, but in their almost total 
negledt to listen in stillness for His answer. 
Times without number men do God's will, 
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but they are unaware of it; for they have not 
taken the trouble to ascertain whether their 
lives are attuned to Him or not. The result 
is that they are devoid of that peculiar joy 
and peace, to say nothingof the power, which 
accompany the consciousness of working 
under His immediate diredtion. Efficiency 
is contingent upon some sense of vocation ' 
at any rate. 

Is it not a consolation to us who desire 
to know and to do God's will that our Elder 
Brother, although having seasons of dim- 
ness when He could not clearly discern His 
path, as for example in Gethsemane, was 
never without sufficient light. Like Him we 
are bound to have moments when innocent 
desire, which seems to lead close to His 
throne, will beheld in check by some mighty 
inner impulse which apparently leads into 
the dark. Nor will the issue of the struggle 
be doubtful if our set purpose, like His,is to 
respond to the will of God. If for a time we 
lose the light in our search for it, it will only 
be that we may find it again with greater bril- 
liancy. So again I say : Seek for God's will 
in season and out of season, that you may 
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do a work that is like in intention to that 
of the Saviour. Only thus can its cracks and 
flaws be filled in by the completeness of His. 

Soj take and use Thy work : 
Amend what flaws may lurk^ 
What strain 0' the stuffs what warpings 
past the aim! 

My times be in Thy hand! 
PerfeSf the cup as planned! 
Let age approve ofyouthj and death com- 
plete the same. 

Let us pray for wisdom to see God's will, 
and power to do the same till the day breaks 
and faith gives place to sight, weakness to 
strength. 

^FT in danger, oft in woe, 
Onward, Christians, onward go : 
Fight the fight, maintain the strife. 
Strengthened with the Bread of life. 



o 



Let your drooping hearts be glad : 
March in heavenly armor clad : 
Fight, nor think the battle long. 
Soon shall victory tune your song. 

Let not sorrow dim your eye. 
Soon shall every tear be dry ; 
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Let not fears your course impede, 
Great your strength, if great your need. 

Onward then to battle move, 
More than conquerors ye shall prove ; 
Though opposed by many a foe, 
Christian soldiers, onward go. 



SILENT PRAYER 

ALMIGHTY and merciful Godj of whose only gift 
^ it cometh that thy faithful people do unto thee 
true and laudable service; Grant ^ we beseech thee^ that 
we may so faithfully serve thee in this life^ that we fail 
not finally to attain thy heavenly promises ; through the 
merits of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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C&e Consolation of Deatfi's 
Conquest 

Father y into thy hands I commend my spirit. 

. S. Luke xxiii) 46. 

WITH this sweet cadence the mortal 
life of our Redeemer comes to its 
close. The storm has subsided and a hush 
falls on land and sea. Human passion and 
the army of evil have done their worst ; their 
waves have lashed that Rock with final fury, 
and now fall back baffled and lifeless. Death 
leaps to the assault only to spill the soul of 
the Son of Man into the lap of God. At the 
moment of sunset the Word of duty melts 
into the Word of trust : " Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit." 

" No man who is not a brute can say that 
he is not afraid of death,'* said a dying states- 
man.' Even Christ feared. He made no com- 
pact with man's arch-enemy; He conquered 
it as the last onslaught of sin. Death, whe- 
ther then or now, is always a foe and will re- 
main so until it has been destroyed. " The last 

' Daniel Webster. 
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enemy that shall be destroy cd is death." Our 
Lord "abolished death" only in the sense 
of extrading its sting. Death will cease to be 
when there are no more to die, when it will 
no longer have dominion over man in the 
same manner and for the same reason that 
it has none over Christ. 

What was it that carried the Saviour 
through this last experience? It was trust in 
God. He laid Himself in thesustaining arms 
of the Father, as a little child nestles to its 
mother's bosom, whispering words of con- 
fidence and peace. " Trust in God is the last 
of all things and the whole of all things." 
God always, is the complete history of Jesus. 
He came from God, lived in God, and went 
to God. He who had trusted that He would 
have light to see and power to do God's 
will, trusted to the end, and He met with no 
disappointments. When men strive to do 
God's will there is nothing that can bring 
the kind of disappointment that sears the 
heart and paralyzes the vitality. In Brown- 
ing's description of the life of Lazarus after 
his resurreftion, this is well portrayed:— 
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TTie especial marking of the man 
Is prone submission to the heavenly will. 

He will livey nay^ it pleaseth him to live 
So long as God please and just how God please. 
He even seeketh not to please God more 
(Which meanethy otherwise) than as God please. 

Upon the return of Lazarus to this world, 
he was fired with a consuming trust. Nothing 
could quench it ; nothing dim its flame. Trust 
had been tested to the limit, and there had 
been no disappointment. 

So may it be with us. The rough places 
which day by day bruise the feet of men can 
be endured if we believe that we are but 
treading the same path once trod vidtori- 
ously by Sacred Feet, that we are being led 
by a pierced but unerring Hand; and we 
must early strive to come to an experimental 
knowledge of this truth. We can be trained 
in the Christian grace of trust only in the 
common occurrences of life. A great task 
lies ahead for trust to perform. Trust's last 
work on earth is to carry us through the val- 
ley of the shadow of death, when sunset 
comes. But it is in the morning of life, when 
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the pulse beats full and strong, that we must 
learn to lay ourselves quietly, without fear, 
on his broad, brave wings, so that we may be 
well pradised when the last hard flight that 
is to carry us through the portals of death, is 
before us. 

This was not the first time that Christ's 
lips had framed the prayer of trust. He was 
skilled in the exercise. Each day had b^[un 
with the same self-surrender. He trusted in 
God that He woulddeliver Himin His boy- 
hood trials, in the heat of manhood's temp- 
tation, in the psun of misunderstanding and 
persecution — in short from the manger to 
the Cross. His reward is that now, when He 
can do naught for Himself, but must leave 
all things to the Father, it is no effort for Him 
to trust. He does it intuitively. There was a 
day, before the night had come in which no 
man can work, when the promptings of evil 
had urged Him to trust, and only trust, 
though His arms were free to toil. "He shall 
give his angels charge over thee, that thou 
dash not thy foot against a stone." But it 
was a false trust to which Satan challenged 
Him on the dizzy height of the Temple's 
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pinnacle; — not trust at all, but insolent as- 
surance. Now the arms that had been so ac- 
tive are transfixed, the feet so swift in mercy 
have made their last journey, the heart of 
love so sensitive to others* woe is broken. 
He does the only thing that remains for 
Him to do: He trusts. And because He has 
trusted at the beginning and in the middle 
of His career, because He has trusted in 
His adtivity. He now trusts triumphantly, 
gloriously, at the end. 

Am I wrong in thinking that self-trust 
is to an unusual degree the sin of the age? 
Civilization has strewn the path of progress 
with the spoils of science and the fruits of 
invention. Discomfort is reduced to a min- 
imum, distance has been conquered, disease 
is increasingly within our power. Humanity 
is crowned with the diadem of intelledual 
conquest and material success, and the heart 
is swollen with pride. Just how much we 
lean on temporal supports, only those know 
who in wholesome self-discipline for a sea- 
son have tried to live without them, or from 
whose lives the pitiless hand of adversity 
has swept them. By some strange self-de- 
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they are once more, compressed into brief 
compass : The krgest hope is not denied the 
worst; fbigireness is not merely a remis- 
sion, but an admission, — yes, more than 
an admission, a commission, to fellowship 
with God in Christ; the home and the na- 
tion together with the Church form God's 
triple throne on earth; Christ endured to 
the limit, even to taking upon Him the sins 
of the world; He went through the abyss of 
pain that it might become to us the ladder 
of achievement; in duty done is exultant 
joy, even when suffering is at its height; 
trust is victory, whether in life or in death. 

O Lavty I give myulfto TTiee^ 
Thine ever^ only Thine^ to be. 

PEACE, perfefl peace^ in this dark world of 
sin? 
The blood of Jesus whispers peace widiih. 

Peace, perfect peace, by thronging duties pressed ? 
To do the will of Jesus, this is rest. 

Peace, perfe£l peace, with sorrows surging round ? 
On Jesus' bosom naught but calm is found. 
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can cany us through deaths — nothing but 
the power of God evoked by trust on our 
part. 

To-day is the hour in which to learn the 
lesson of trust. What comfort to know that 
the Life which was lived wholly in the at- 
mosphere of trust was the only complete 
life in human history ! What gladness and 
encouragement in the assurance that God 
has never once failed, not merely to respond 
to trust, but to surprise trust by giving be- 
yond its fairest expeAations! What peace 
to live in the knowledge that we need not 
worry about the terrors of death as we look 
ahead and anticipate our last hour; if we but 
trust now we shall be able to trust with a 
pradtised faith then, as Christ trusted, and 
there will be " light at evening time." Christ, 
who in Himself conquered death, will re- 
peat His vidory in us and for us. 

Thus it is that in the Cross we find our 
sufiicient consolation. Our faltering hearts 
grow brave as we contemplate Jesus of the 
Passion. What larger consolations can life 
hold than those revealed in the royal be- 
quest of the Saviour's dying words? Here 
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Benediction 

THE God ofpeace^ who brought again from the 
dead our Lordjetm Christy the great Shepherd 
of the sheep J through the blood of the everlasting cov- 
enant; Make you perfect in every good work to do his 
willy working in you that which is well pleasing in 
his sight; through yesus Christy to whom be glory for 
ever and ever. Amen, 
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3[n caibom ttias no ^uiiz' 

yesus saw Nathanael coming to him^ and saith of 
himj Behold an Israelite Indeed^ in whom is no guile, 

S. John i. 47. 

IT must have been a great joy to our Sav- 
iour to praise men who were worthy of 
praise — and He praised none who were not. 
His was an appreciative eye; His were ap- 
preciative lips. So He never failed to recog- 
nize the commendable charafter or even the 
commendable adion, and to comment on 
it. Instances flock to the memory. Of John 
the Baptist He said, "Verily I say unto 
you, among them that are born of women 
there hath not arisen a greater than John the 
Baptist." "He was a burning and a shining 
light." Upon S. Peter He bestowed a rich 
benedidion in recognition of the Apostle's 
spiritual discernment: "Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-Jona: . . . thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my church." 
Over the faith of the Roman official He 
marvelled, and declared He had "not found 

» Preached in memory of Henry Martyn Torbert^ min- 
ister ofS, Stephen* s Churchy Bostonj on Sunday^ O Sober 
6, 1901. 
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so great faith, no, not in Israel." He com- 
mended Mary as having chosen that "good 
part which shall not be taken away from 
her." And in the case before us He declares 
the sterling worth of Nathanael. He is a true 
Israelite, one who is what the name implies 
— a prince of God ; one who is loyal to all 
that is real in his nation and in the faith of 
his fathers; a man in whom is no guile — 
whose transparency of charader is without 
shadow, whose adivities are but the reflec- 
tion of his motives, the expression of his in- 
ner life. 

Yes, it must have been a joy to the Son 
of man when He walked on earth amidst its 
woes and wickedness to discover and com- 
mend that which was praiseworthy. And 
what was, shall be ; that is to say, on the day 
of judgement, when our career on earth will 
have a final seal set upon it, it will be the 
joy of the Judge to say again and again, 
" Well done, good and faithful servant ! " 
The day of judgement will be an awful day; 
but it will also be a day of joyous surprises 
and of resounding song, a blest, a calm, a 
bright, a glad day, because the Judge is 
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the Saviour, gentle, considerate, forgiving 
— commending rather than condemning. 
"Then shall every man have his praise of 
God." 

In between that yesterday of long ago 
when Jesus gave such high praise to Na- 
thanael as a charafter, and that to-morrow — 
whether it be far or near God only knows — 
when rewards will be set on the brows of 
men who have been true to Christ, lies the 
long stretch of time of which to-day is a 
portion. And what of this period? Is Jesus 
silent now except to censure sin? Is He re- 
serving His words of praise and apprecia- 
tion until the day of judgement? Did He 
commend John the Baptist and S. Peter and 
the rest as quite unique persons who stood 
apart from all who came after? No, a thou- 
sand times no. The commending Jesus of 
yesterday and of to-morrow is the commend- 
ing Jesus of to-day. An hour does not pass, 
no, not a minute, in which He does not flash 
His approval upon some child of earth; 
and, believe me, it is the only reward in the 
world worth seeking or keeping. Who has 
not on some occasion heard Him say in the 
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depths of a peaceful conscience: '^I know 
thy workSy thy patience, thy Iotc, thy faith. 
Be thou faithful unto death and I will give 
thee a crown of life." 

Yes, the Saviour loves to praise us to-day 
when we strive to be and do and suflFer ac- 
cording to His will. Those who, as we read 
in Scripture, were commended by Him of 
old stand as the representative types of 
charader wluch He always and everywhere 
praises — the lowly, the ^thful, the loving, 
the guileless. Nor does ever a life close which 
has been lived in His service that He fails 
to reveal its worth to the eyes of those who 
stand near by. With what dignity a com- 
pleted life rises on our vision ! Incidental 
blemishes fade out, and we see charafter as 
it is. God seems to repeat to us who remain 
the judgement He pronounces in the ear of 
the departed soul at the moment of death. 
Men are more truly measured by their fel- 
lows when life closes than at any other time. 
The trumpet-note of the Saviour's praise 
echoes to earth and for the moment drowns 
with its jubilance and beauty the petty criti- 
cismS) the false and disproportionate judge- 
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ments that blind us to true human worth : 
we hear in our souls the verdift of God, and 
we cannot but admit that it is true. 

This is something that all of us are feel- 
ing to-day as the pifture of that serene and 
beloved face, with its noble brow, its hon- 
est eyes, its chaste mouth, rises to our me- 
mory. Somehow we know Henry Martyn 
Torbert as never before. The Saviour has 
pronounced upon him commending judge- 
ment, and in such vibrant tones as to allow 
us to share the secret which will be eternal 
joy to our dear brother. As to what Jesus 
said to him and of him as he entered his 
new home, there is no room for doubt. All 
that day of tears and smiles that I spent in 
the little Pennsylvania village where he once 
lived, whether I was sitting in the refined 
atmosphere of the home he loved, treading 
the streets which so often had echoed to his 
feet, kneeling by his side in the quiet church 
where his body lay, or standing by the flower- 
strewn grave, one sentence kept repeating 
itself to me: ^^ Behold an Israelite indeed, 
in whom is no guile." This surely was the 
greeting with which the Saviour welcomed 
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into Paradise his eager soul as it sped up 
to Jesus' feet. For Henry Martyn Torbert 
lived among us in the spirit and power of 
Nathanael. To-day we are going to forget 
our irreparable loss for a moment at any 
rate, burying it in our exultation over the 
completeness of life into which he has en-' 
tered and the heritage that has been left us 
in his enduring influence and example. And 
in so doing we shall be taking the first step 
toward making his spirit our own. In his 
diary, which I shall quote freely in what I 
am going to say, a diary composed mainly 
of aspirations and spiritual refledions, there 
is this entry made two days after his mother's 
death and while her body was yet in the 
house :" Mother said to me in the early part 
of her illness, * Do not grieve too much for 
me* — therefore I am not to be unhappy 
and I am not to be unchristian in my sor- 
row. I must try to regard all conneded with 
this change in the light with which she views 
it in Paradise. I must live so that my sor- 
row can be changed into joy, not followed by 
joy, because the impression will be lost in 
time." And the day following he writes: 
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"I read the Gospels through the day to 
drink in the utterances of Christ on the Re- 
surreftion. ... I must be happy through 
the grave and the Resurrection life." How 
fully he realized his purpose those of us 
know who were by his side during the days 
that followed. And we may not do less than 
he now that we are the mourners; so we 
surround ourselves with symbols of triumph 
and joy rather than those which bespeak 
grief. We deck our altar in white, adorning 
it with flowers : and we sing of the Commu- 
nion of Saints, the Resurredionof thebody, 
and the Life everlasting. 

It is not so much the fadls of his life that 
we want to think about just now as what he 
was in himself. But in order to reach a clear 
understanding of his charadler a brief sketch 
of his career will be serviceable. Hewas born 
in Upper Makefield, near Philadelphia, on 
December 2, 1 845. His parents were devout 
adherents of the Presbyterian faith, and until 
his college days he was under the stern be- 
nignity of Calvinism. Serious illness retarded 
his studies as a boy and kept him from en- 
tering into youthful sports. His blameless 
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boyhood and a naturally religious tempera- 
ment prepared him for that call to special 
dedication which came to him with such 
appealing force toward the end of his colle- 
giate career. Though he entered Princeton 
University he did not complete his course. 
While there his interest in the Church was 
ripened by surrounding influences to such 
an extent that he embraced with zeal her 
faith and eventually took holy orders. 

Leaving Princeton he went to Trinity 
College, Hartford, where he graduated in 
1870, going thence to the General Theolo- 
gical Seminary for the prescribed course of 
three years. His nature was one that could 
find satisfaftion only in the completest sur- 
render to God, and his eyes were open for 
opportunities to realize the life of absolute 
consecration. During his seminary course 
he became engrossed in the idea of com- 
munity life, and thought he had found in 
the English Society of S. John the Evan- 
gelist such an embodiment of his ideal as 
he longed for. He v/sh ordained deacon on 
June 29, 1873, ^^^ proceeded immediately 
to Oxford, where he was clothed as a novice 
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of the Cowley community on August i, 
1874. From first to last his life was one of 
self-sacrifice, and what it cost a man of such 
obviously domestic tastes and of so passion- 
ately patriotic a spirit to enter English mo- 
nastic life, cannot easily be measured. But 
he did it as he did all, for the kingdom of 
heaven's sake. 

He left the community house in Cowley 
without being professed as a member of the 
order, owing to serious difficulties, mainly 
in connexion with the vows required. But 
his loyalty to his original purpose kept him 
more or less closely related to the Society 
until the fall of the year 1 891. His stability 
was not the least feature of his character. 

Upon his return to America he became 
chaplain to the Sistersof S. Mary, Peekskill, 
New York, in whose chapel at the House 
of Mercy in New York City he had been 
advanced to the priesthood on May 29, 
1 874. He left a deep impression on this com- 
munity of devout women whom he served 
from 1 876 to 1 883,when he joined the staff 
of clergy at the Mission Church of S. John 
the Evangelist, Boston. During his chap- 
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I recall, he sternly rebuked, with words of 
flame, a young man who had wantonly im- 
pugned the honour of the Republic. He 
spoke to me about it several times after- 
wards and his eye flashed at the recoUedion 
of the offence. But in spite of that his gen- 
tle nature feared that he had been too severe, 
and that he ought to have attributed the hos-> 
tile sentiment expressed to thoughtlessness 
and immaturity. 

It was a grief to him that the country 
should be plunged into war with Spain, but 
when once the government had taken action 
he would allow no impeachment of the mo-^ 
tives which aftuated the nation. "Though in 
war," he wrote at that time under the head 
of " Refledions," "from the unchristian at- 
titude of nations and the lack of thorough 
Christian education, yet there must be the 
Christian spirit in the struggle, and the ad- 
vance to the ideal state when there will be 
no war. We Christians must have the proper 
thoughts about Spain, and our conversation 
must be without bitterness. The avowed 
principle of humanity must be prominent, 
and secondary and political motives must 
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be kept out of the struggle and crushed." 
Then he proceeded to speak about the need 
of prayer that God would overrule all, and 
that petitions should be for those with whom 
we were struggling as well as for ourselves. 

He was enthusiastically patriotic and it 
has been his habit for years to go, when it 
was possible, to hear the Fourth of July ora- 
tion delivered and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence read. I have been with him on such 
occasions and have noted that he listened 
with devout attention, as though hearing 
some new and sacred thing. The national hol- 
iday was filled with religious import to him. 
During his illness great care was exercised 
lest he should learn of the President's assas- 
sination ; we felt that if it should come to his 
ears the shock might prove fatal. And he 
died ignorant of the national calamity. 

These are incidents that declare how true 
a son of the Republic he was. Matters of ci- 
vic as well as those of national interest com- 
manded his attention and aftivity — educa- 
tion, the betterment of the conditions of the 
poor, the suppression of vice. He was alive 
to the problems of his own immediate neigh- 
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bourhood^and his plans were always formed 
with reference to their solution. It is about a 
yearsince he entered heartily into the Aftors' 
Church Alliance, of which he became the 
President in this city. I have never seen him 
more enthusiastic over any enterprise than 
he was in this movement. The world and 
every department of life were, according to 
his way of thinking, — and it is the proper 
way, — God*s rightful heritage, and it was a 
joy to him to feel that the stage, which has 
been so slighted and negleded by religion in 
the past, should be willing to come under 
the sheltering guidance of the Church. The 
last entry but one in his diary has to do with 
the Alliance. 

It may be asked why a man with such cath- 
olic sympathies should have been so little in 
evidence publicly.The answer is, because he 
was living the hidden life. He was an Isra- 
elite in deed, not in name and fame. He had 
anaftualabhorrenceofpersonalprominence. 
Filled as he was with self-depreciation that 
led him once and again almost to entreat one 
of his associates in work to succeed to his po- 
sition and allow him to assume a subsidiary 
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post, it was impossible for him to be much 
seen on the surface of life. He was one of 
the master workers who put their labour in 
where it tells, down among the foundations. 
He had a '^horror of all loud and brawling 
life," a " deep love for quiet work among the 
poor," and a "passion for all that was peace- 
ful and restrained." Indeed it was only a 
mastering sense of duty that held him of late 
in his place in city work: his inclinations and 
a fear of incompetency made him yearn for 
the repose of the country. 

How true a son of the faith he was you 
know as well as I . He was a Christian indeed. 
Of course narrow men misunderstood his 
position. His conception of dogma was of 
a shore from which you launched out upon 
the great sea of truth, not of four walls which 
imprisoned you. He was sympathetic with 
the various phases of truth for which the dif- 
ferent schools of thought in our commun- 
ion stand. And a perusal of his letters written 
many years back shows that he anticipated 
that position of comprehension which is now 
occupying the thought of the foremost men 
in the Church. He disclaimed any partisan 
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all^;iance long since and was content to be 
known as a Churchman. But there was no 
vagueness or uncertainty in his theological 
thought: he was very Blt horn bang one of 
those nerveless, amiable persons who toler- 
ate anything. He held in like contempt those 
who by suave sophistries explained away the 
creed, and those who by tricks of conscience 
quite unintelligible to his honest nature read 
into Scripture or the formularies of the 
Church, mediaeval or self-willed philosophy. 

It was his desire to be simply one of the 
brotherhood of the ministry, and his dislike 
of any differentiation between himself and 
other clergy led him to discard as far as pos- 
sible the title of "fether" which attached to 
him from his early affiliations. But so pecu- 
liarly descriptive of his charadker was it that 
people used it instinctively and it adhered 
to him to the last. He was a true Father in 
God and his personality graced the name. 
The title was of spiritual rather than of ec- 
clesiastical significance in his case. 

No one who knew him could question his 
guilelessness. As in the case of Nathanael, 
it was his foremost charaderistic. He was 
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" frank, simple, with no selfish aims to hide, 
nodoubtsto suppress." His soul looked out 
of his eyes, which were as windows to his 
inner life. The semblance of a lie he scorned 
and despised. Had it been possible for him 
to deceive with his lips, his face would have 
told the truth. He used to say jokingly that 
he had a "tell-tale face." And so it was: a 
face that told of inner beauty and power. 
Because of his absolute transparency he had 
no faults which a mere acquaintance could 
not discern ; no effort was made on his part 
to conceal his defefts — "what his all but 
utter whiteness held for sin." He was just 
what he seemed to be. Most of us at least 
have a vein of deceit running through us; 
we intuitively plot to gain the good opinion 
of our fellows and cover up our ignorances 
by assuming the air of knowledge : he on the 
contrary freely, though unconsciously, made 
public confession of his faults, and he ad- 
mitted his ignorance when he did not know 
a thing, making the occasion an opportunity 
to gain knowledge. But he had a wisdom 
that was not learned from flesh and blood, 
but which is God's special gift to the pure in 
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heart. So accuiately did his judgement work, 
so deep and dear was his insight, that it was 
safer to be guided by his intuitions than by 
most men's reasoning. 

Enthusiasm usually flags with the cessa- 
tionof youth, but his perennial interest in all 
that pertained to life expressed itself in child- 
like delight. New scenery, new experiences, 
new friendships, called out bursts of sun- 
light which set his face aglow with joy. And 
as to new thought, he was always ready to 
respond to the invitation, ''Come and see.*' 
He accepted or rgeded nothing without ex- 
perimental knowledge of its value. Proving 
all things he held fast to that which was 
good. His unselfishness was of that inte- 
rior quality that belongs only to a chastened 
and developed charafter. When some tri- 
umph or success came to his companions in 
work it roused in him a delight that was not 
surpassed when a blessing all his own befell 
him. 

His ambition was to serve, and where he 
seemed to fall short in his work for others 
— if, for instance, he imagined that he had 
failed to reach the people in his preaching — 
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it was a great sorrow to him. Not that he 
dwelt upon failure in the light of a humili- 
ation to himself, but as a lost or squandered 
opportunity. Failure was something he ex- 
peded as a part of the Christian discipline. 
"The men," he wrote in his diary, "who 
have abandoned themselves to the ideal ser- 
vice of God, who have sacrificed everything 
for the truth, have not from the world's 
standpoint been a success. Sooner or later 
they have failed. This is true of Christ, His 
followers and others." The failure that he 
dreaded was that which might be traced to 
some negled or flaw in himself. So after a 
sermon or meditation when he felt he had 
not held attention, are such entries in his 
diary as these : " Need of much more loss 
of self in public speaking, — grant it to me, 
I pray Thee, O Lord." My purpose "is not 
to be as great as another, but to give forth 
myself — except I speak as God has spoken 
fo me and through me I am not of much 
account, nor am I doing any real spiritual 
wcfrk." And again, " I was not satisfied with 
the preparation of my subjeft. Theological 
and explanatory, but not enough life." Still 
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again, '^Evening congregation not much in- 
fluenced apparently by my course of ser- 
mons, but I allow a depression in conse- 
quence, which is not right I should prepare: 

more thoroughly ; 
remotely especially ; 
in the sight of God $ 
in self-forgetfulness ; 

then go forth from Him with a message from 
above." 

Little did he realize with his refined mo- 
desty that his whole life was a sermon. How 
could it be otherwise when he began each 
year and each day with some such aspira- 
tion and resolution as this : ^^ Be the bearer 
of the Divine life in the world, in society, 
in business, in the home, in recreation as 
well as in the Church. In the Aftors' Church 
Alliance and the life conneded with it, have 
in view the bearing witness to God as His 
child." Could the Alliance ask for a better 
motto for their organization? What was a 
commonplace of the spiritual life to him 
would be for many of us a counsel of per- 
fedHon. He once said to me in the course of 
a conversation, with that simplicity and un- 
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consciousness of any thing unusual that were 
charaderistic of him, " Of course I have 
long since banished from my life anything 
that I would be ashamed to have people 
know about. Where one fails is in achieving 
the positive righteousness of Christ" — or 
words to that effeft. 

His influence consisted just in this — he 
was childlike and guileless. His inner re- 
ality shone forth from the depths of a sin- 
gularly simple, transparent charafter. Some 
men control multitudes by their intelleft, 
their forceful will, their masterfulness; but 
he by the purity of his personality, the sin- 
cerity of his purpose, the integrity of his 
life. 

Of course the secret of his life, of his in- 
sight, his good judgement, his pure patriot- 
ism, his loyalty to Christ and the Church, 
his blamelessness, was that devotional and 
meditative habit which was formed in early 
life and maintained to the end. Like Na- 
thanael he was frequently beneath the fig- 
tree gazing into the depths of eternal truth, 
then applying what he learned to the expe- 
riences and tasks of every-day life. " The 
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ing of the peace within e^en though tem- 
pest and earthquake were without. His mo- 
ther's death was a break in his life from 
which his sensitive and afiedionate nature 
never recovered. The record of the kst days 
of his loved one and of the hours before the 
burial which he spent by the body, making 
the room where she lay ^'his oratory/' as he 
termed it, is a sacred volume and a lesson 
in filial love. Since then he has thought much 
of Paradise and of the time when his body, 
"with feet toward the dawn," would rest by 
her side in yonder peaceful cemetery. 

The time for his going came upon us 
unexpededly, though he was ready. A few 
weeks since, he went away for a short holi- 
day, during which the last illness seized him. 
God saw that he had done his work and had 
need of a fuller rest than the brief respite 
from labour here which he had planned. 
While a week ago to-day, almost at this 
hour, the Church on earth was peering with 
dim but earnest eyes into the world of in- 
visible things and singing songs about the 
heavenly intelligences, God bade His angels 
go to his servant and carry him who was an 
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Israelite indeed, without guile, into the bo- 
som of Abraham. 

Had it been practicable, we should have 
brought his body from Toronto, where he 
died, to rest for a brief space before this al- 
tar at which he served so well. But it could 
not be done, and it was taken diredly to his 
Pennsylvania home. After a Eucharist in the 
village church and the stately Burial Office, 
we gathered at his grave and left all that is 
mortal 

To rest beneath the clover sod 

That takes the sunshine and the ratnSy 

with the perfume of sweet and chaste flow- 
ers, emblematic of his charader, pressing the 
earthy coverlet of his bed. 

And love will last as pure and whole 
As when he loved us here in Time^ 
And at the spiritual prime 

Rewaken with the dawning souL 

God has given His beloved sleep ; and we 
trustfully leave him in his well-earned rest. 
As for ourselves, the day of toil has not 
yet closed. Some of us are hastening with 
rapid feet toward the western hills. Other 
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some are in the noontide heat, bearing the 
burden of the strong and singing the song 
of the workers. Nor shall we be less vigor- 
ous nor less songful because our comrade 
has left us. With renewed energy shall we 
stoop to our problems, seeking to know and 
do God's will. If for a bit the mists hang 
low and shut out the light we can at least 
trust and wait; for God is on our side, the 
God of Israel who ndther slumbers nor 
sleeps, the God to whom darkness and light 
are both alike, the God who is where He 
was and what He was always, whether the 
sun shine or the storm-clouds lower. Life 
here and now is for us to live for all it is 
worth ; and we can do it creditably if we 
will but commit ourselves to the keeping of 
Christ and His Church. 

To your tasks then. Comrades ! Up and 
be doing, with a smile on your lips and your 
tools in your hands ! For the Lord God Om- 
nipotent reigneth and we are ''the people 
of His pasture and the sheep of His hand/' 

Be thou faithful unto death^ and 
I will give thee a crown of life. 
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// is required in stewards^ that a man be found 
faithful I Cor. iv, 2. 

RESPONSIBILITY Creates manhood. No 
charadler can progress without it. It 
controls the forces of virility and is the fa- 
ther of all nobility and moral greatness. The 
wise man courts it; the fool shirks it. 

Responsibility keeps pace with spiritual 
development. The more a man carries, the 
more he is capable of carrying. In later life, 
if he has been faithful to his trust, he does in- 
tuitively and without a conscious output of 
strength what in earlier days called for delib- 
erate and exhausting effort. God fits the back 
to the burden and the burden to the back. 

On the other hand he who runs from 
opportunity and quails before responsibility 
begins forthwith to die interiorly. Degene- 
ration sets in ; all the finest human qualities 
fall into decay ; capacity wanes and the end 
is eternal death. 

Mere occupation is of small avail as a 

■ Preached at S. 8tephen^s Churchy Boston^ on the Third 
Sunday in Advent^ 1901. 
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creative force. To occupation must be added 
moral purpose before adivity is worthy of 
true manhood, and of course the essence of 
moral purpose is unselfishness. It is a mel- 
ancholy h& of science that many a man and 
woman are in a state of physical and nervous 
wreck because they are persistently denying 
their stewardship. They live for themselves; 
their aftivities are emptyof worthy purpose; 
they open their hands to receive ten times 
for every once they extend them to give. The 
penalty of such an existence is as unerring 
as it is appalling — it issues in the atrophy 
of that divine quality which is humanity's 
chiefest treasure and crown. The medicine 
that hosts of our army of neurasthenics need 
is responsibility gladly accepted. At first it 
will be intolerable as the forces of degene- 
ration raise a cry of rebellion at being dis- 
turbed and arrested ; but eventually life will 
triumph over death. 

It is plainly apparent to any thoughtful 
person, then, that the necessity of recogniz- 
ing stewardship is written indelibly in the 
constitution of human nature. Before every- 
thing else man is a responsible being; that is 
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to say, he has something in him which is al- 
ways being interrogated, beckoned, bidden, 
and which is capable of answering, moving 
out and up, obeying. Stewardship denotes 
a relationship between persons, where one 
trusts and another responds ; where one of- 
fers a responsibility and another receives it. 
So wonderful a gift is stewardship, so joyous 
in its prospedt, so satisfying in its substance, 
that it is strange that any one refuses to ac- 
cept it. I suppose, however, that it is due to 
the fad that we shut our eyes to the bracing 
and stimulating elements in difficulty and 
think only of its pains ; that we 

.... love bondage more than liberty; — 
Bondage with ease than strenuous liberty. 

But to have drunk deep at the fountain of re- 
sponsibility is to have tasted of the serenest, 
purest joy that life affords. 

Man began to be man when God appoint- 
ed him a steward — for that is the bright side 
of the otherwise sad story of the Garden and 
its fruit. Human development marched on- 
ward as responsibility was enlarged and ac- 
cepted. The Jewish race was made a steward 
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of monotheistic thought and that glomng 
ideal of righteousness which is its constant 
companion. Individoals were called to a spe- 
cial guardianship; the prophets had intima- 
cies with God not vouchsafed to the com- 
mon run of mankind. They were stewards 
of the inner mysteries and dispensed them 
among the race. 



/ say not God Himself can make meiCs best 
Without best men to help Him. 

ThesreatestaA of trust that God performed 
was £ committing His Chief Steward to 
the stewardship of the Jewish people. Our 
Lord was trusted to men. '^ He came unto 
his own, and his own received him not.'* But 
in His rejeftion He found His own oppor- 
tunity of stewardship. He declared by the 
objed lesson of His life that the worst be- 
comes the best in the hands of the faithful 
administrator. He came not ''to do His own 
will, but the will of the Father who sent 
Him." His motto was non ministrari sed mi-- 
nistrare — not to be ministered unto but to 
minister. And so faithful was He to His trust 
that when He was stripped of what men call 
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opportunity, He turned His poverty into 
wealth and administered it as God's steward 
— rejection, pain and death rose in an ascend- 
ing scale of splendour under His touch until 
they became the treasure-house of the race, 
and His followers learned to exclaim with 
simple-hearted ecstasy, " I take pleasure in 
infirmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in 
persecutions, in distresses, for Christ's sake." 
He taught all men of all time that no matter 
how slight a man's capacity, no matter how 
wanting in opportunity, each one was a stew- 
ard of something, — of one pound if not of 
ten, — and to each He said: "Occupy till I 



come." 



And so to-day you and I stand before God 
as His stewards.To H im shall we have to pre- 
sent our record when He bids us give an ac- 
count of our stewardship," When each man 
shall have his praise from God." Stewards we 
are, whetherwe admit the fadt ornot; and "it 
is required in stewards, that a man be found 
faithful." Godexpedisusto use what we have 
to the utmost for Him : none can be judged 
by the standard of another, but each by the 
opportunity and capacity with which he is 
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endowed. '^The andents piAured opportu- 
nity in the figure of a man covered with a 
forelock on the front of his head and bald 
behind. Grasp the forelock, seize the oppor- 
tunity: if not, it passed by you, and you had 
nothing to lay hold of. Opportunity is bald 
behind ! Yes, time that fleets and opportu- 
nity that passes never to return — these are 
the gifts and the stewardship of every one 
who hears me.'' 

And we have come to a moment in a stew- 
ardship which we have j ointly occupied, when 
the Master says to me, ** Give an account of 
thy stewardship, for thou mayestbe no longer 
steward." A decade of my ministry closes on 
this Sunday, and with it my relation to you 
as pastor and companion. A serious man at 
such a moment finds that there is no need 
of his forcing himself to review the past. The 
years — yes, the weeks and days — troop by 
and compel him to take note of them as they 
rise from the dead in judgement. It is not an 
easy moment: it is aforecastof the timewhen 
the completed career will be rehearsed before 
the great Judge and Master of all and final 
rewards and penalties meted out. It is not 
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success or &ilure that holds the attention at 
such a time. A man may have had what the 
observer holds to be a successful career and 
yet be stung to the quick by the lash of 
judgement; or he may have been a faithful 
failure and go through the ordeal with the 
sweet peace of a commending conscience. 
Our ideals as God has revealed them to us 
and given us capacity to realize them are our 
judge. A man may have been gifted with a 
rarely vivid conception of duty, and though 
he has responded to it so as to be lifted head 
and shoulders above his fellows, yet relatively 
to them he may have been a faithless stew- 
ard. We havealoyal andlong-sufFering friend 
in the conscience, — may God teach us to obey 
it at all costs! — and when it ascends the 
throne of judgement happy are we if we give 
heed. If it stings and chides it does so for a 
purpose, — that we may obey its diftates in 
days to come with greater readiness and joy. 
At the close of a stewardship like my 
own, conscience has a sad work to do. It 
must speak with its inexorable voice of 
things done which ought not to have been 
done,andof things left undone which ought 
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to have been done; of inconsistencies and 
lap8es;of shattered ideals and broken vows; 
of feeblenesses and faithlessness. But a man 
moves out to meet such judgement while he 
quivers under it. Though he says to the 
Master, '^ I have been an unprofitable ser- 
vant; the days of my stewardship have been 
but poorly fidfilled/' he is glad that he has 
not been spared, thatconsdencehas not been 
less poignant; glad that the praise of men 
has not hidden from his eyes the true state 
of the case; glad that he has been measured 
by a great rather than a petty standard. He 
who courts judgement courts life and char- 
after, freedom and peace. And what makes 
the pain of it all bearable and prevents one 
from being overwhelmed by the knowledge 
of failure is the thought of God's love and 
considerateness. To-day as my ten years of 
stewardship sit in judgement upon me I am 
constrained to exclaim with an aged servant 
of Christ at the end of his career and with 
much more reason — "I am thankful that 
our God is a merciful God." Perhaps the 
hardest thing to reckon with is the con- 
sciousness of human lives having been in- 
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jured by negleft of pastoral duty, or slug- 
gishness in the performance of it. What can 
possibly remedy this? It has gone past recall. 
The only conceivable comfort is in the hope 
that when we, the injurer and the injured, the 
negleder and the negleded, meet in the home 
of perpetual and joyous service above, our 
heavenly Father will permit me to spend 
my first and fullest efforts in ministering to 
those who were injured or passed by here. 
It may be that the desire to do this will res- 
cue one from the awful fate of Dives, who 
could not even get to Lazarus or Lazarus 
to him, because they were separated by such 
a moral gulf as made it impossible for their 
lives to touch. For a long time I could not 
understand how it could be that we would 
be able to gain the forgiveness of men whom 
we had injured by sins of commission or 
omission — God*s forgiveness was another 
thing and intelligible — until it dawned up- 
on me that we should all be in the same 
plight, that no man is without sin against his 
neighbour, that in the day of Christ's ap- 
pearing every one will be dominated by His 
Spirit, and that the long unbroken stretches 
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where my last and hardest responsibility 
has its home — and its home is mine. I am 
glad it is to a difficult task I go; that no 
soft places invite my feet away from you, 
my fnends. 

To-day two' of us snap the pastoral tie 
that has bound us to you. No ^Rev. H. R. Ta/- 
more as your official lead- ^^ •f^ ^^^^ ''"'f 

t tt t appointment ay the 

crs shall we speak to you— £ manias a mission- 
though you will always be ary in Manila. 

ours and, as I trust, we yours. Those to 
whom I have given just cause for offisnce 
or grief will, I am sure, forgave me. Those to 
whom I have been of any service will, I be- 
lieve, strive to live worthily of their high 
calling in Christ Jesus our Lord. "And the 
very God of peace sandtify you wholly: and 
I pray God your whole spirit and soul and 
body be preserved blameless unto the com- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ," when "each 
man shall have his praise from God." In the 
meantime it behooves us to bind upon our 
brow the inscription : " It is required in stew- 
ards, that a man be found faithful." 

THE END 
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the ordinary machinery of parochial life, and 
the evolution of our industrial and social 
work. The Rescue Mission from the first 
has been conducted on the ^miliar lines of 
evangelistic work with such modifications 
as experience suggested, and has been stead- 
ily blessed. To some the industrial and so- 
cial venture — our ^'neighbourhood work," 
as it is termed — has not appealed as being 
spiritual; and I wish, as I turn to it in my 
thoughts with not a little pride, to empha- 
size its spiritual quality and its importance 
to the Church. It is a vicious process of 
reasoning that differentiates secular and re- 
ligious, making the former of no account in 
God's sight. Anything is religious which is 
done in the name and spirit of Jesus Christ. 
Nor is this a theory : it is in accord with our 
Lord's explicit statement. Probably the giv- 
ing a cup of cold water is the most insig^ 
nificant and the least costly of any conceiv- 
able service. Yet if it be done in the name 
of a disciple it is commended by our Lord 
as something that is taken cognizance of in 
heaven. It is further explicitly stated that to 
perform works of corporal mercy is to min- 
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ister to Christ Himself. Such deeds done 
from the right motive are lifted up to the 
level of worship and adoration. Indeed an 
unbiassed student of our Lord's adtivities 
and teaching must conclude that the only 
difference between secular and religious is 
the result of the inner spirit of the agent. 
Anything done from divine motives is es- 
sentially spiritual. What makes the body of 
a man different from the mere animal or 
from inanimate nature is the soul that en- 
ergizes it : the difference between the Church 
and the world is found in the Spirit resident 
within the former^ whereas the world in its 
evil sense is "society organized apart from" 
or independently of that Spirit. In precisely 
the same way the motive is the deed in 
the individual. The cup of cold water will 
doubtless be given to the little ones even if 
the Church has no hand in it. But there is a 
double loss, a loss to the Church and a loss 
to the children, when this is so. A loss to 
the Church in that she fails to recognize the 
breadth of her responsibility, the dignity of 
her stewardship, the penetrative power of 
her influence. The Church then becomes a 
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close corporation— a mere worship insti- 
tute instead of the soul of society and the 
inspirer of aftivity. She gets out of touch 
with men and her voice grows dull and un- 
interesting in their ears. A loss to the chil- 
dren in that they are robbed of the richness 
of the deliberate and conscious motive. It is 
for this reason that I trust S. Stephen's will 
always have in close relation to the paro- 
chial life some such enterprise as is now be- 
ing undertaken in the name of Christ for 
His little children. It is the most we can do 
for many in whose behalf we would fain do 
more. But it is a stewardship that was once 
yours and mine; now it is yours. And it is 
worth while. 

What shall I say of our routine parochial 
life? Even there the failures on the part of 
your pastor come to rob the joyous mem- 
ories that throng the mind of some of their 
fragrance. Your unbroken considerateness 
that was always ready to excuse defediive 
service, your generosity and thoughtfalness, 
your earnestness and zeal, your simple trust 
and confidence, your devoutness and loy- 
alty, bathe me in their sweetness. But side 
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